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Che American Freedman. 


DEMANDS OF THE WORK. 


THESE never were more exigent. Whoever 
reads with any care our correspondence will 
detect them for himself. Let us, however, cull 
one or two illustrations. 

Mr. McCulloch writes from Huntsville that 
nearly a hundred pupils have been rejected for 
want of room, and that the Bureau are so im- 
pressed with the necessities of the place that 
they have promised to appropriate $4000 for 
the erection of suitable buildings, if the other 
$2000 can be secured. 

Miss Laura M. Towne, depicting the igno- 
rance and superstition in St. Helena Island, 8. C., 
writes : “ The need of mental culture is so great 
that all other needs seem of less importance.” 
The vices of domestic tyranny, uncleanliness, 
card-playing, smoking, drinking, and tight lac- 
ing/ against which slavery guarded, from the 
self-interest of the owner, can now only be over- 
come by education. 

Miss Gould, writing from Leonardstown, dis- 
pels the popular notion that the slaves were re- 
ligiously educated by the startling fact that an 
audience of 1500 freedmen there gathered were 
not able to sing the Doxology; and in the 
whole town it is doubted if there are a dozen 
Bibles. 

Mr. Manly, Bureau Superintendent at Rich- 
mond, giving an account of the schools there, 
says, (the italics are his own:) “These schools 
must be maintained with unimpaired efficiency 
the next year. A generous public must take 
notice and govern itself accordingly.” 

Will not a generous public read in this num- 
ber the reasons on which this earnest appeal is 
based, and note the exigencies, and provide for 
them ? 





A NOBLE FOLLOWINC. 

No one can read the letter of Mrs. Fish—who 
honors her husband, one of our noble fallen 
brave, by no costly monument, but by perfect 
ing the work he began, and teaching the les- 
sons of freedom where he fell fighting its bat- 
tles—without honoring the Christian patriotism 
which incites to such a following. Shall not 
these soldiers of the Republic, who follow where 
the others led the way, be equally sustained ? 





.coo—" 


THE RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE OF 
EDUCATION. 


WAHILE it is not our direct object to afford 
. what is customarily known as religious educa- 





tion while our work in the South is the estab- 
lishment of a common-school system analogous 
to that of the North—a work which in some 
sense precedes and prepares for the church, 
since the religion of ignorance is very apt to be 
a religion of superstition—still it is one of the 
not least gratifying incidents of our work that 
it everywhere tends to a higher Christian 
morality, and the awakening of a better and 
truer religious life. Let the reader note, for 
example, in this number the account given by 
Mr. Newton of the Vanguard of Freedom, or 
by Miss Blackman, from Okolona, of her one 
hundred temperance recruits, or of Miss Towne, 
of the superstitions of the people and the edu- 
cation necessary to counteract and correct 
them, or of Miss Waugh, of her successful 
crusade against tobacco and intemperance. 

The Sabbath-school is not least among these 
Christian instrumentalities for Christian nur- 
ture. 

It is not, indeed, among the specified objects 
of the Commission to establish Sabbath-Schools. 
That is a work it leaves to the Sabbath-School 
Union and other similar organizations. But 
its teachers are earnest Christian women. They 
go to this work, drawn by the magnetism of a 
strong Christian love. “Inasmuch as ye have 
done to one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done unto me,” is the motive of their 
life. Attached, therefore, to nearly every school 
is the Sabbath-school, except where already the 
church supplies this want. The striking little 
picture from the pen of Miss Gould, Leonards- 
town, Md., only represents what may be seen all 
over the South on Sabbath mornings, wherever 
our schools have been established. 





EDUCATION AND RELICION. 


One of the most serious counts in the indict- 
ment against slavery is, that it closed the Bible 
to the negro. Can we claim acquittal on that 
count if we do not open it by education? Of 
how much value is the Bible to one who cannot 
read it ? 





A GOOD STRAW. 


STRAWS, it is said, show which way the wind 
blows. As one of the indications of the grow- 
ing good feeling toward our schools in the 
South, we are glad to be able publicly to ac- 
knowledge the following contributions to the 
freedmen’s schools in Huntsville, Alabama, 
from leading citizens of that place, among 
whom we are especially glad to recognize the 
Mayor of the city. Thus gradually it is recog- 














nized that we are engaged in no work of enmi- 
ty, but of love, and, following the war, are 
laboring to heal the wounds it has made. 


HuNTSVILLE, ALA., May 12, 1868. 
Rosert R. Corson, Cor. Sec. : 

Dear Sie: Of the $100 subscribed, I have 
received from Mr. A. M. Hodges, $10; Joseph 
Burke, Esq., $10; Dr. Fitch, $5; Colonel J. C. 
Bradley, $5 ; L. Day, Esq., $5 ; T. C. Fullerton, 
Esq., $5; E. Douglass, U. M., $5; W. B. Fig- 
ures, $5; Father Trecy, $5; R. Johnson, $5; 
E. B. Clapp, Mayor, $5 ; G. Wilson, $3; E. 
Dentler, $3. Total, $71. 


Yours, A. W. McCuLtocn. 


ENCLISH CO-OPERATION. 


THERE have now been received from the 
recent English subscription for normal school 
purposes £5550. Of this, £2550 have been al- 
ready appropriated to the normal school work 
in various quarters. In order, however, to se- 
cure more thorough compliance with the wishes 
and objects of the contributors, Mr. William 
Forster Mitchell has been requested to accept an 
appointment to superintend personally the dis- 
tribution and location of the remainder of these 
English funds. In order to insure their equa- 
ble distribution, he is recommended to employ 
the sums appropriated in the following ways, 
and for the benefit of normal schools of the fol- 
lowing associations : 





I  ccctnescstes ninccesa vase £200 
RRSP OEe TIGRE, o.oo i ccncccccscccssess 500 
Western Freedmen’s Commission......... 150 
Philadelphia Friends...................+. 150 
Pittsberg Association. .......ce.ccsccsecce 150 
New-England Branch..................0 300 
rs ccc nneabneebesceasavenae 100 
PPE NS < Kancedcccdcdcsescssses 200 
Pennsylvania Branch..................+ . 200 
BD BID ono cnts cddcccensivncsnns 50 
Central Commission. ..............0..s00 200 

i henbcaddctands Hidei discessdeaes £2200 


Mr. Mitchell will leave the West in June, 
and take the field in person, to secure the best 
and wisest employment of these sums to the 
purpose for which they were given by the 
donors. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


THE following circular has been issued by 
Mr. William Forster Mitchell, our Western 
Secretary, as affording a simple and comprehen- 
sive plan for the organization of normal schools 
or classes, so as to best meet the wishes and 
views of our English friends and be productive 
of the greatest amount of good to the freed peo- 
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ple. As Mr. Mitchell has been selected by the 
Commission to act in its behalf in the distribu- 
tion of the English funds, this plan may be re- 
garded as an annunciation of the views which 
will probably regulate their distribution. 


“Whenever an Association or Branch of the 
American Freedman’s Union Commission has, 
in a given locality, a school attendance of two 
hundred pupils, who have been instructed for 
two years, there can generally be found at least 
twenty bright young persons over sixteen years 
of age who can read and write well. 


“Let these be separated from the rest, and 
form a school of training under the care and dis 
rection of the best teacher who can be obtained 
for the limited salary usually paid to freedmen’s 
teachers. 

“Let it be determined to continue such a 
school TWO years, and let the amount necessary 
for its support for that time—about one thou- 
sand dollars—be appropriated from the English 
donation. 

“Let the school from which the selection of 
older pupils has been made be placed in charge 
of ONE good teacher, and become a model school 
and a school of practice for the scholars of the 
training class, who, by becoming in turn the 
assistants in the former, not only have an actual 
experience in teaching, but save to the Associa- 
tion the salaries of the teachers whose places 
they fill. 

“ After as many of these normal schools or 
normal classes have been organized as the 
amount of the English fund appropriated by 
the American Freedman’s Union Commission 
will admit of, other schools of a similar charac- 
ter can be established to continue two years 
whenever the Association or Branch can appro- 
priate from its own funds one thousand dollars. 

“They should not be classes of a school, but 
separate organizations; yet where, from want 
of proper accommodation, they cannot have a 
room constantly to themselves, they should 
have sole possession of the school-room a por- 
tion of each day. 

“Where there seems a POSITIVE NECESSITY 
for it, the same teacher can be principal of both 
the normal and model schools, by holding one 
session per day of each. It is obvious that in 
such cases the teacher shguld receive a higher 
salary. 

“ At the close of each year, select from the 
normal school all whose literary attainments 
are sufficient to qualify them to teach a primary 
school well, and encourage them to organize, 
in new places, small ‘pay-schools,’ assisting 
them pecuniarily, or in the way of school furni- 
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ture, sufficiently to enable them to make a good 
beginning. 

“These schools can be easily transferred to 
the State when the education of all the children 
is provided for by law. The above plan is 
merely suggested to those interested. It is 
predicated on actual experiment in the South, 
and is offered with a full knowledge of the 
views of the friends of the freedmen in England, 
who are not partial to large establishments, or, 
as they express it, ‘to paying any thing for 
bricks and mortar.’ 

“WILLIAM F. MiTcHeELL.” 





NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 

Tue following letter, from a pupil in the 
Nashville school, affords a fair indication of the 
proficiency which has already been made by 
the freed people. A fairer indication is afforded 
by the clear and legible handwriting of the 
original before us: 

NASHVILLE, TENN., April 28, 1868. 

DEAR TEACHER: As you asked me to write 
you a note, and tell you something about my 
former life, I thought I would do so. 

I formerly belonged to an old widow lady, 
who did not treat me as bad as most of the 
people did their slaves ; although, when she 
used to own a great many slaves, she was very 
cruel to them. But before I could remember 
much, she was very old, and had sold some of 
her slaves, and given some of them to her chil- 
dren, and had but few left. As Mrs. Forrest 
(for that was her name) grew older, she got 
better to her servants. I don’t remember her 
ever whipping me, more than to slap me. She 
died in 1863, at the age of eighty-nine. I went 
to live with one of her daughters, after her 
death, about six miles from McMinnville. I had 
not been there long before the Union soldiers 
took my father to work on the fortifications, and 
my mother also went. I then determined to 
follow my parents. Of course, I did not dare 
to let them know that I had any notion of go- 
ing to the “ Yankees,” as they called it. I ask- 
ed my mistress to let me go to church one Sun- 
day, (which was not far from home:) I and 
most all her family were at the same church 
that day. I did not leave home that day with 
the intention of going back again. I remained 
till after the sermon. I was afraid to start to- 
ward town, for I expected they would miss me, 
and perhaps follow me. But, however, I ven- 
tured, and went to one of my aunts, which was 
about three miles from home, and stopped there 
over night. I set out very early the next 


morning, for I had a stream of water to cross, 








and did not know how I could get across. I 
did not stay at McMinnville long after that, till 
Icame to Nashville. I started a school in 1864, 
in the month of October. I have went to school 
about three years in all, taken together. I 
scarcely knew my letters when I started to 
school. I will conclude for the present. Your 
pupil, MARTHA N, FoRREsT. 





THE VANCUARD OF FREEDOM. 

OFFICE OF SuPT. OF COLORED SCHOOLS, } 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 22, 1868. 5 
Mrs. J. 8. LOWELL : 

DEAR MapAm: You ask for some informa- 
tion respecting the organization known as the 
“Vanguard of Freedom.” I shall be obliged 
to tell its story very briefly, and as follows : 

About a year since, my attention was turned 
to reports from various sources that the freed 
people of this neighborhood, and particularly 
further south, were to a considerable extent 
falling into the habit of using intoxicating 
drinks—a habit which has been the bane and 
the blasting ruin of so many of the whites in 
all sections of our country, but from which the 
colored population in the South were measura- 
bly free before emancipation. I would say, 
however, as regards this city, that, if the prac- 
tice is at all prevalent, it is in secret and out of 
sight ; for, in my four and a half years’ residence 
here, I have not seen more than half a dozen 
colored persons intoxicated, all told, and I have 
taken special care to note and remember all 
cases. 

It was an already well-known fact that the 
people of color throughout the South, in com- 
mon with the whites, were almost universally 
enslaved to the use of the “filthy weed.” It 
was estimated on credible authority, and the 
statement was endorsed in the official report of 
the Superintendent of Education for the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, that the consumption of tobacco 
by the colored people alone in this country 
amounts to the enormous sum of twenty million 
dollars’ worth a year /* This sum is more than 
four times the total cost of the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau from its institution till now, and far ex- 
ceeds the entire annual expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment and of all the Freedmen’s Commissions 
for both the physical relief and the education of 
these people. 

I further found that, to a great extent, these 
people were ignorant of or indifferent to the 
evils—whether moral, physical, or economical— 


* John M. Langston, Esq., the General Inspector of 
Schools under the Bureau, lately assured me that this 
estimate is quite too small. 
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of this filthy, wasteful, and besotting habit. 
Parents taught the use of tobacco, in one form 
or another, to even their children of tender 
years, without a thought of harm or wrong ; 
and to the masses it had come to be esteemed 
one of the necessaries of life, more indispensable 
than even bread, since its use, doubtless, allays, 
in a degree, the pangs of hunger by stupefying 
the nerves of sensation. The filthy demon had 
possession in some sections even of the sanctua- 
ries of religion, and received the devotions of 
both men and women, both priests and people. 
One teacher writes me from North-Carolina, 
that, on going to church on Sunday, he found 
the women, both old and young, most piously 
engaged, during the entire sermon, in solemnly 
dipping snuff with little sticks and rubbing tt in 
their delectable mouths / and at the noon recess, 
after the customary lunch had been disposed of, 
the men, led by their reverend preacher, pro- 
ceeded most devoutly to burn incense to the to- 
bacco god, and filled their rude temple with the 
inspiring fumes of pipe and cigar! In all this, 
however, the humble freedmen were simply 
imitating the Christian example of the “supe- 
rior race” in the worshipping assemblies around 
them. 





It, therefore, became evident that the work of 
educating and elevating these people, to be suc- 
cessful, must include special efforts to enlighten 
and instruct them in regard to these besotting 
vices, and to emancipate them from their en- 
slaving power, as they had been emancipated 
from civil bondage. 

But I had learned, by many fruitless endea- 
vors through life, that it is next to useless to 
attempt to rescue from tobacco-slavery adult 
persons of any color who have become addicted 
to the filthy weed. Its subtle narcotic poison, 
when once established in the system, is apt to 
be more potent than all considerations of econo- 
my, cleanliness, manhood, health, morals, or re- 
ligion. To meet with any considerable success, 
therefore, the effort must begin with the chil- 
dren, before they have become ensnared, and 
guard them against enslavement. Our schools 
throughout the South offered a most promising 
field for this effort, and it seemed an important 
duty to at once enter upon and possess it. 


Although my other duties at the time were 
of the most overwhelming character, yet the 
outlines of a plan of organization were hastily 
prepared, containing some features that were 
thought to be specially pleasing to the class 
who were to be benefited ; a designation was 
adopted which appeared to be peculiarly appro- 





priate to the objects had in view, namely, “ THE 


VANGUARD OF FREEDOM,” and the following 
was determined upon as the 


“ PLEDGE. 

“ Rejoicing in the great boon of Civil Liberty , 
and desiring to secure also the blessings of 
Freedom from all evil and injurious habits, I 
solemnly promise : 

“1. To abstain from all intoxicating drinks. 

“2. To abstain from the use of tobacco in 
any form. 

“3. To abstain from all profane and vulgar 
language.” 

The plan was immediately laid before the 
teachers of this District, and generally very cor- 
dially received and carried out. The first Divi- 
sion of the Vanguard was organized in one of 
the schools of the New-York Commission, in 
this city, June 11th, 1867, and others rapidly 
followed. The movement at once secured the 
efficient approbation of General Howard and 
subordinate officers of the Bureau, through 
whose codperation a knowledge of it was wide- 
ly spread. But the speedy intervention of the 
summer vacation suspended for the time the 
prosecution of the work. 

In the mean time, there was an urgent call 
for a more complete plan of organization, with 
fuller instructions for the formation and man- 
agement of the Divisions. The few leisure 
days of the vacation were improved in prepar- 
ing a little manual, containing the needed in- 
struction, forms, and ritual, with songs, recita- 
tions, etc. This was generously put in print 
by the National Temperance Society of New- 
York ; and, by the aid of General Howard, a 
copy of it has been, during the past winter, 
sent to every teacher of a colored school 
throughout the South, so far as known. 

The result has been the introduction of the 
movement in every Southern State, and the 
enrolment of a noble army to lead the van 
against the leagued tyrants, Alcohol and To- 
bacco, and the hideous evils which follow in their 
train. 

The number of Divisiens reported to me to 
the present date is sixty, enrolling upward of 
four thousand members ; and every week brings 
information of new Divisions and increasing 
numbers. Testimony comes from every quar- 
ter as to the good effects of the organization, 
not only in preventing the use of whiskey and 
narcotics, and suppressing profane and indecent 
language among the children in schools, but 
also in calling the attention of parents and 
other adults to the evil and injurious nature of 
these habits, and promoting reform. One inci- 
dental benefit is, the education it gives its 
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members, under the guide of their teachers, in 
the proper method of conducting business meet- 
ings, keeping records, etc. 

I will extend this account by citing only one 
or two testimonies. A teacher of a school of 
adults in this city writes as follows : 


“ Every member of my school subscribed 
without any hesitation to the third clause, re- 
lating to profanity ; and all but three have 
now taken the first pledge, relating to intoxi- 
cating drinks. But the tobacco clause is the 
lion hardest to overcome. Nearly all were 
addicted to its use, and with many the habit 
was one of long standing. The most convinc- 
ing argument against this practice, I found, 
was the working out of the mathematical prob- 
lem of its cost ; and when it was thus proved, 
by their own acknowledged rates of expendi- 
ture, that in an ordinary lifetime they would 
waste enough to buy for themselves a comfort- 
able home, (to which every freedman aspires as 
the highest goal,) many took the pledge at 
once, and others are still on trial, who, I doubt 
not, will conclude to take it; and I cannot 
doubt, from the seriousness with which they 
regard the pledge, that those who take it will 
keep it. 

“A man who had been a great smoker for 
twelve years, but who took the pledge a month 
ago, said to me yesterday, ‘I feel that it was 
the blessing of God that put the pledge in my 
way. I never felt half so much of a man be- 
fore ; I have more money now for my family, 
and a clearer head to get my lessons.’ I find 
that this movement is working a greater good 
than I anticipated when I first thought of in- 
troducing it.” 


Another: John M. Langston, Esq., General 
Inspector of Freedmen’s Schools in the South- 
ern States, well known through the North as 
an eloquent colored orator and philanthropist, 
on returning from a recent extensive tour 
through the South, in which he had witnessed 
much of the operations of this movement, said 
to me with much feeling, (and perhaps some- 
what of extravagance:) “ The Vanguard of 
Freedom is one of the best things for the eleva- 
tion and improvement of our people that could 
be devised. I fully believe that the impulse 
which moved you to originate it was an inspi- 
ration from Heaven.” 

I will only add that there is great need of 
small tracts or other publications, setting forth 
in simple language, suited to the comprehen- 
sion of these people, young and old, the evils 
of the practices against which the Vanguard is 
to do battle ; also, of funds to place such tracts 


in the hands of teachers for use and distribu- 
tion. Who will supply these needs? 

I send you a copy of the “ Manual ” referred 
to ; also a sample of an ornamental “ Certificate 
of Membership,” with which many Divisions 
supply their members; and a specimen of a 
simple badge, of printed ribbon, (in different 
colors for different officers and for members,) of 
which large numbers are called for. 

Very truly yours, A. E. NEwTon, 

Sup. Col. Schools for D. C., 
and Gen. Sec. V. of F. 





PROCRESS. 

THE South-Carolina Constitution, adopted by 
a majority of 43,000, is, in part, given in the 
May number of The Freedman’s Record. Its 
provisions on suffrage are liberal as well as 
just, and certainly go far to defend the loyalists 
of that State from the charge of inclining to 
proscriptive or vengeful measures. ‘It imposes, 
as will be seen, no disqualification whatever for 
acts done during the rebellion, but leaves all 
| such disqualifications at the discretion of Con- 
| gress. Since there is no reason why different 
| policies should be pursued in this respect in 
different States; since rebellion was no wick- 
eder in South-Carolina than in Virginia, for ex- 
ample, and should be subjected to no severer or 
other penalties; since, in a word, the disquali- 
fications should be uniform throughout the 
Union, South-Carolina has initiated a policy 
which, it is to be hoped, other States will fol- 
low in this regard. 





RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE, 


SEecTION 2. Every male citizen of the United 
States, of the age of twenty-one years and up- 
ward, not laboring under the disabilities named 
in this Constitution, without distinction of race, 
color, or former condition, who shall be a resi- 
dent of this State at the time of the adoption 
of this Constitution, or who shall thereafter 
reside in this State one year, and in the county 
in which he offers to vote sixty days next pre- 
ceding any election, shall be entitled to vote for 
all officers that are now, or hereafter may be, 
elected by the people, and upon all questions 
submitted to the electors at any elections ; Pro- 
vided, That no person shall be allowed to vote 
or hold office who is now, or hereafter may be, 
disqualified therefor by the Constitution of the 
United States, until such disqualification shall 
be removed by the Congress of the United 
States ; Provided, further, That no person, 
while kept in any alms-house or asylum, or of 
unsound mind, or confined in any public pri- 
son, shall be allowed to vote or hold office. 
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Sec. 8. The General Assembly shall never 
pass any law that will deprive any of the citi- 
zens of this State of the right of suffrage, ex- 
cept for treason, murder, robbery, or duelling, 
whereof the person shall have been duly tried 
and convicted. 

Sec. 12. No person shall be disfranchised for 
felony or other crimes committed while such 
person was a slave. 

EDUCATION. 

The provisions on this subject show an appre- 
ciation of its importance. If they are faithfully 
carried out in detail by legislation, the whole 
character and complexion of South-Carolina 
will be revolutionized intellectually, as it has 
already beendone industriously and politically. 

Section 1 vests the supervision of public in- 
struction in a State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, to be elected by the qualified electors of 
the State in such manner and at such time as 
the other State officers are elected, his powers, 
duties, term of office, and compensation to be 
defined by the General Assembly. 

SxEc. 2 provides that there shall be elected 
biennially, in each county, one School Com- 
missioner, said Commissioners to constitute a 
State Board of Education, of which the State 
Superintendent shall, by virtue of his office, be 
chairman. The powers, duties, and compensa- 
tion of the members of said Board shall be 
determined by law. 

Sec. 3 provides that the General Assembly 
shall establish a liberal and uniform system 
of free public schools throughout the State, 
and shall also make provision for the division 
of the State into suitable school districts, in 
each one of which there shall be kept open, at 
least six months in each year, one or more 
schools. 

Src. 4 makes it the duty of the General As- 
sembly to provide for the compulsory attend- 
ance, at either public or private schools, of all 
children between the ages of six and sixteen 
years, not physically or mentally disabled, for a 
term equivalent to twenty-four months, at 
least ; Provided, That no law to that effect shall 
be passed until a system of public schools has 
been thoroughly and completely organized, 
and facilities afforded to all the inhabitants of 
the State for the free education of their chil- 
dren. 

Src. 5 provides for an annual tax for the sup- 
port of the schools and for a special poll-tax 
of one dollar, to be applied soleiy to education- 
al purposes, and to be distributed among the 
several school districts of the State, in propor- 
tion to the respective number of pupils attend- 





ing the public schools. No religious sect shall 
control any part of the school funds of the State, 
nor shall sectarian principles be taught in the 
public schools. 

Src. 6 provides for the establishment and 
support of a State Normal School, which shall 
be open to all persons who may wish to become 
teachers. 

Secs. 7 and 8 provide for the educational in- 
stitutions for the benefit of all the blind, deaf, 
and dumb, and such other benevolent institu- 
tions as the public good may require ; and for 
the establishment and maintenance of a State 
Reform School for juvenile offenders. 

Src. 9 makes it the duty of the General As- 
sembly to provide for the maintenance of a 
State University, and, as soon as practicable, 
for the establishment of an Agricultural Col- 
lege, which, however, may be made a branch 
of the State University, for instruction in agri- 
culture, the mechanic arts, and the natural sci- 
ences connected therewith. 

Sec. 10 provides that “all the public schools, 
colleges, and universities of this State, supported 
in whole or in part by the public funds, shall be 
Sree and open to all the children and youth in 
the State, without regard to race or color.” 

Sec. 11 provides that the proceeds of all 
lands given to the State for educational pur- 
poses, and not otherwise appropriated, and of 
all estates of deceased persons who have died 
without leaving a will or heir, shall be securely 
invested and sacredly preserved as a State 
School Fund, and the annual interest and in- 
come of said fund, together with such other 
means as the General Assembly may provide, 
shall be faithfully appropriated for the purpose 
of establishing and maintaining free public 
schools, and for no other purposes or uses what- 
ever. 





MARYLAND. 
FROM MISS GOULD. 


LEONARDSTOWN, MD., May 9, 1868. 

I am glad you are so favorably impressed 
with the colored people of Leonardstown, for 
indeed they do well deserve it, both for their 
pecuniary sacrifices and the anxiety they have 
shown “to get a little edicated.” They try all 
sorts of ways so as not to take their children 
out of school. Brothers and sisters take turns 
in coming to school; so while they are learn- 
ing to read, the gardens and crops are not ne- 
glected. I have twenty pupils who come every 
other day, and about a dozen who leave at re- 
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cess ; and, with a very few exceptions, all are 
anxious to learn as fast as possible. 

The freedmen had literally every thing to 
learn. Hardly a day scholar knew his or her 
letters; none any thing of numbers. As for 
scholarly behavior and school discipline, that 
was a perfect marvel tothem. Hardly a place 
could be found in these United States where 
people had so little idea of a school as these 
freedmen. Several of the little boys walked in, 
the first day, and knelt and crossed themselves 
to me, as they were wont to do before the 
priest. 

In the night-school were five men who could 
read tolerably well, but to whom arithmetic 
and geography were perfect enigmas. 

The strangest thing about these people was, 
that they could not sing a single piece. I have 
commenced to teach them the Doxology. Just 
think of fifteen hundred Americans who could 
not sing that grand old hymn! 
case a year ago at a meeting of the freedmen, 
addressed by Judge Bond, General Charles 
Howard, and Mr. Kimball. Such a thing shall 
not happen again, if I can help it. 

We started a Sunday-school the first of 
April. It is quite an informal affair. Its ses- 
sion is from two to three hours in length. It 
is the only Sabbath-school that ever was held 
in Leonardstown. 

We open the school with the Lord’s Prayer 
and a chapter from the Scripture. 
try to teach them the Commandments, and an 
easy catechism. I had a few Testaments, which 
I have distributed among my best readers, and 
they are learning passages to recite, and are 
much interested. I also teach them some of 
our beautiful Sunday-school songs, and if we 
did not sing there would be great disappoint- 
ment among them. They have a great curi- 
osity about the Bible, and I wish that I could 
supply them with more copies. I do not sup- 
pose there are a dozen copies in the town 
among the whites. 

In our Sunday-school we also teach them to 
read, and we have a large class in the alphabet, 
who could have no chance in any other way. 

I have received a package of papers, and also 
one of cards. Please accept our thanks, and if 
you won't think we are asking too much, will 
ask for more. It is a new era when Sunday- 
school papers are seen in Leonardstown. 


Such was the | 


First we | 


VIRGINIA. 


FROM REV. R. M. MANLY, (BUREAU,) SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 
THE NAVY HILL SCHOOLS, RICHMOND, VA. 


REV. CRAMMOND KENNEDY, Cor. Secretary : 

DEAR Sire: I have not seen any account of 
your schools in Richmond in your journal the 
present year. Accept a hurried statement of 
their character and condition, and also a photo- 
graph of the new Normal School, which I hope 
will please you. 

“Navy Hill” is immediately back of the cen- 
tre of the city, beyond yet near the thickly set- 
tled portion. Vacant lots contiguous furnish 
ample play-grounds for the children. The 
|} school buildings occupy opposite sides of Duval 
| street, at its intersection with Sixth street—the 
primary schools and “ Home” having one cor- 
| ner and the Normal School the other. 

THE HicgH AND NoRMAL ScHOOL occupies 





| the new brick building erected for that purpose 
| last year, at a cost (building and furniture) of 
| six thousand dollars. The principal building 
| is thirty-two by fifty-two feet, two stories high, 
with two equal school-rooms in the first story, 
| the second story being divided into one large 
| lecture or assembly-room, and a smaller room 
for library and philosophical apparatus. It is, 
on all hands, pronounced to be a very hand- 
| Some thoroughly (every 
stroke, from foundation to belfry, being the 


| 


edifice, finished, 
| work of colored mechaniecs,) and well furnished 
| with the best of modern school furniture. Pa- 
| rian busts of Lincoln and Washington, valuable 
| historical engravings — among which is Car- 
| penter’s “First Reading of the Emancipation 

Proclamation” — maps and charts ornament 


| the various rooms, and are efficient agencies 
| both of instruction and refinement. A new and 
carefully selected library of educational and 
miscellaneous books of about four hundred vol- 
umes, and a fair supply of philosophical appara- 
tus, are valuable auxiliaries. The books do not 
remain unused upon the shelves, but are eager- 
y read; and the philosophical apparatus is 
used to illustrate familiar lectures to as appre- 
| ciative audiences as I have ever seen. This in- 
stitution serves the double purpose of a high 
| school, into which the most advanced pupils 
| from all the other schools of the city will be re- 
| gularly advanced, and of a normal school, for 
the special training of those who design to be- 
| come teachers. Practically, however, the whole 
| school is normal, both because the instruction 
| is model instruction and because the pupils will 
almost of necessity all become teachers. With 
1a demand for colored teachers fourfold greater 
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than can be properly met, few that are at all 
qualified to teach will escape that calling. 
Entering the building, we visit first the 
school-room of the principal, Miss B. L. Canedy.* 
Of the sixty-two pupils in the entire school, 
rather more than one half, and that the more 
advanced portion, are in this room, and a few of 
them have been under Miss Canedy’s instruc- 
tion since the month after the fall of Richmond. 
Walton's and Robinson’s Written and Green- 
leaf’s Intellectual Arithmetics, Monteith’s Phy- 





sical Geography, Kerl’s Grammar, Willson’s 
Fourth and Edward’s Sixth Readers, are the 
The weekly exer- 
cises in composition, in which all the scholars 


principal text-books in use. 


engage, is a noteworthy feature. The usual ab- 
horrence of this duty is unknown. They write 
freely and spontaneously their thoughts on the 
events of the day, the studies that interest them, | 
the lectures they hear, and similar topics. For | 
good sense and accuracy of expression, these pro- | 


ductions would do no discredit to older pupils in 
| 


a higher latitude. In all the points that charac- | 


terize a good school, studious habits, zeal, cheer- | 
fulness, neatness of person and dress, quietness, 
politeness, and, finally, real advancement in in- 
telligence and scholarship, I should not know 
where to look for a better school than this. 

In the room of Miss M. A. Howe, the assistant 
teacher, the pupils are somewhat younger, but 
present the same evidences of skill and labori- 
ous discipline in the instruction, and good capa- 
city and studious habits in the pupils. The 
singing of the school in a body is something 
uncommon. 
well trained by Miss Howe, and visitors are 
quite carried away by the sweetness and power 
of their songs. I have never heard a school 
sing so artistically excellent and so effective as 
this. 

Two or three of the pupils have been assigned 
to the charge of schools in the city, which they 
are conducting in a creditable manner, at the 
same time continuing their studies in the Nor- 
mal School. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS, across the street, are 
six in number, all carefully graded and classi- 
fied as follows, namely : Miss Zelma Renne has 
the most advanced school, which we eall “ in- 
termediate,” Miss Lizzie Parsons has the fifth 
primary, Mrs. Hattie L. Parker the fourth, Miss 
Cornelia Jones the third, Miss Nellie Chase the 
second, and Miss Mattie Birge the first or 
primer grade. All these teachers are not equal- 
ly experienced, nor, perhaps, equally endowed 
by nature with pedagogical skill ; but all have 

* Miss Canedy is sustained by the New-England 
Branch, 


Their excellent voices have been 





| the time. 


a good measure of it, and each one makes 
her school her first love! The four hundred 
children in daily attendance at the Navy Hill 
schools, by their deportment and progress amply 
justify the attention and expense which have 
been bestowed upon them. These schools must 
be maintained with unimpaired efficiency the 
next year. A generous public must take notice 
and govern itself accordingly. 


FROM MRS. H, C. FISHER, ALEXANDRIA. 


I inclose you a note of apology presented by 
one of our pupils. 
“out of order” in class, and replied unbecom- 
ingly. Of course, he was suspended until pro- 
per acknowledgment should be made. During 
the suspension he received an offer of work, 
which he accepted ; but, notwithstanding he 
was not returning to school, he sends me this 
Such exhibitions of 
right feeling are most gratifying : 


He was reproved for being 


acknowledgment of error. 


“ ALEXANDRIA, VA., May 6, 1868. 
‘Mrs. FIsuer : 

“MApAM: I am more than sorry that I have 
caused so much trouble in your school, and 
what I said to you, madam, would have never 
been said had I not been greatly provoked at 
I find I was greatly in the wrong for 
saying to you what I did, and am sorry, and feel 
it my greatest duty to ask your pardon, hoping 
you will grant it and forgive, and I promise 
that I shall never act so again. 

“ Now, madam, as I am about to leave, any 
bad example that I ever set in your school I hope 
will soon be forgotten by those who are disposed 
to follow, and my wishes are that you may never 
have like trouble with another scholar. 

“Hoping you may look over my misconduct 
and pardon me, I am, with the greatest respect, 

“ YouR SCHOLAR. 

“To Mrs. H. C. FIsHEer.” 


FROM MRS. L. H. BURBANK, LAWRENCEVILLE. 


Yours of the first was received a few days 
since. Am pleased that there is a prospect of 
further aid for the school here as well as for 
Greenville. 
here will do, but I am sure that they will do 
all they can. I can but hope that they will be 
better able to do another year than they have 
been this. Many of those whose children have 
attended school could with difficulty procure 
food for them. The comfortable clothing sent 
us from time to time by the Commission has 
been of great service to such families, and en- 
abled them to keep their children at school. I 
wish that it was possible for you to visit our 
school and see the interest of our scholars and 
their readiness in recitation. It is a pleasure to 
witness their rapid improvement, especially to 
us teachets. And the Sunday-school, too, is in- 
creasing in interest and numbers. Yesterday 


I cannot now tell what the people 
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there were one hundred and nine present—quite 
a number of young men and women, also several 
of the parents, and they, too, take part in the ex- 
ercises, which often last over three hours. We 
have a letter class of ten or more who cannot 
attend during the week ; they learn verses by 
having their teacher repeat them and then say- 
ing them after her. Our advanced classes re- 
peat sometimes over three hundred verses from 
the book of Matthew, besides learning from the 
book of Psalms to repeat in concert, an exercise 
which they enjoy well; then several select a 
short story from the Sunday-school papers and 
read it to the school. The exercises are inter- 
spersed with singing and practical remarks 
from Mrs. B. 


FROM MRS. 8. N. FISH, ALEXANDRIA. 
Captain Fish, from whose widow we print a 
letter below, was killed in the battles of the 
Wilderness. The cause for which he freely 
gave his life, was, in its noblest aspects and as 
he saw it, one with that to which she is de- 
voted now—the progress of the Republic and 
Mankind. It was in Virginia that he fell ; it is 
in Virginia that her labor of love goes on. 
General Upton, in writing to Mrs. Fish about 
her husband's death, described the scene as 
follows : 


“Our corps (Wright’s) was ordered to the 
support of Hancock on the 12th ultimo. We 
arrived about nine A.M., and shortly after the 
brigade was sent to reénforce his right. Before 
we could reach it, his flank was turned, and his 
troops were falling back. 

“We had barely time to get into position on 
a commanding crest, when the enemy made a 
prolonged and desperate effort to drive us away. 
The position was of vital importance, and re- 
quired the greatest efforts on the part of our 
officers to hold it. No one was more conspicu- 
ous than your husband, whose daring example 
inspired all about him. 

“ After the fighting had continued about an 
hour, he ordered the men around him to cease 
firing, that he might get a view of the enemy. 
He had scarcely raised his head when he fell, 
pierced through the head by a bullet which en- 
tered at the chin. His death was instantaneous. 

“Te fell in the front rank of his country’s 
defenders and in the hour of victory. The 
brave man did not sacrifice his life in vain. The 
point at which he fell was contested for seven- 
teen hours by the enemy, but in vain. The 
graves of one hundred and forty-five of our own 
dead, and four hundred and fifty of the enemy, 
mark the point where the most desperate strug- 
gle of the war took place.” 


In October, 1867, I left my home in Herkimer 
county, N. Y., and, commissioned by the New- 
York Branch Freedman’s Union Commission, I 
started out to engage in the (to me) new but 


apes work of teaching the emincipated 





Alexandria, Va., was my place of destination, 
and I arrived in time to assist at the opening of 
the new school building in that city. 

The school which was assigned to me by our 
superintendent was composed of pupils of from 
six to thirty-five years of age, and most of these 
were just out of the alphabet and commencing 
the First Reader. Ina few days I had num- 
bered over fifty names upon my register. 

I had long yearned to place my foot upon the 
Southern soil, rendered dear to me by the graves 
of fallen loved ones, and had long wished to 
labor for the freedmen. And here, now, was my 
opportunity ; and never shall I forget the emo- 
tions which moved my heart and soul as I 
looked upon my school when entering upon 
this work. Just in front weré two sweet little 
girls, (sisters,) with fair faces and blue eyes, and 
long curls hanging nearly to the waist; and 
yonder was the man of thirty years, with 
straight black hair and noble brow, who, as he 
patiently spelled out word after word, and con- 
verted them into sentences, glanced up with an 
expression of delight as it was revealed to his 
astonished senses that characters and sounds 
really meant something, while the grateful tear 
which stood in his eye told more plainly than 
words that a new world was opened to him ; and 
then there was the dark African boy, who had 
walked his long five miles to school, and now 
sat bending over his task, with his feet all torn 
and bleeding, while, nearer the door, sat a wife 
and mother, with her “wee one” by her side, 
endeavoring to form letters upon her slate, in 
the hope that she might soon be able to write 
to her distant husband. These, with others of 
equal interest, are the people for whom I, with 
my associate teachers from the North, have 
toiled during the past months ; and was there 
ever a work which could yield a nobler satisfac- 
tion than this? We who have realized the bless- 
edness of being able to contribute to its ad- 
vancement think not. 

The winter, for this climate, has been un- 
usually severe. The people here are extremely 
destitute, and their sufferings have been great. 
Many have died from disease brought on by 
starvation and exposure. One, a bright boy of 
twelve, and a member of my school, who, bare- 
footed and clothed in rags, had scarcely been ab- 
sent a day, was missed from his accustomed 
seat ; and when I inquired for him the answer 
came, “he is dead.” After finding my way to 


the home of his wretched mother, I learned, 
though too late, that it was but another case of 
death through privation and want. 

I appealed to friends at home for clothing for 
my school, and dear old Frankfort responded to 
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the call by sending me two large boxes. Many 
were the “May the Lord bress you, honey,” 
which I received while distributing the articles 
which they contained. 

The advancement of this school of which I 
have charge has exceeded my expectations. 
These pupils are now in the Second Reader, and 
many are nearly ready for the Third, while all 
have quite a thorough understanding of primary 
arithmetic and geography. Their great powers 
of imitation enable them very soon to become 
beautiful writers. 








ee 


NORTH-CAROLINA. 


FROM MR. 8. G. CROSS, KENNEDY INSTITUTE, 
TOWNSVILLE. 


LET me return to you the thanks of the chil- 


dren, (which I know do not belong to me,) for | 


the beautiful presents you have sent them. 
They arrived this morning from the junction, 
all safe. Two maps of Europe, two of Africa, 
one of South-Carolina, and one of the United 
States, twenty singing-books, seventeen large 
Bibles, twenty-five Scripture lesson-books, thir- 
ty Testaments, seven story-books, and two pack- 
ages of reward-cards. Also, last evening, I re- 
ceived THE FREEDMAN, and it gave me great 
pleasure to see how much progress the children 
in other fields of our labor are making. I regret 
to state that this school has been going back- 
ward in numbers for the last two months. Out 
of the 42 I had enrolled some time ago, only 25 
remain, the other 17 having beer taken away, 
in some cases to work on farms, and in others, 


through the ignorance of their parents, who | 


thought that their children were advanced 
enough to be in higher classes, when they 
were far behind the pupils in whose class they 
were. 

Some of the white people here are strongly 
opposed to the education of the colored children. 
A white lady told me that she heard one say 
that he meant to kill that d , and this same 
one, with others, have to my face threatened to 
drive me away. This part of the country is 
said to be the most rebellious ; and as it is far 
from the Bureau, the colored men and the few 
whites of Union sentiments are at a disadvan- 
tage. Somebody has begun to post up pla- 
cards, on which are a coffin and a spade, with 
the letters K. K. K. on them, and below them 
the words, “ Alter your course.” A colored 
man received one of these, and came to me to 
make it out for him, which I did, and told him 
to carry it to Henderson to the Bureau. You 
cannot imagine what I have to contend with. 





P. 8. We have received one of the placards 
above referred to, but issued in another place 
and pasted up in front of the door of one of our 
teacher’s homes. 

It is headed, “ In Hoc Steno.” Beneath are 
a cross, two daggers, a crescent moon, and the 
outline of a coffin, inclosing the letters K. K. K., 
all in white on a black ground. Then follows: 

“Brethren of the mystic order, assemble in 
solemn convocation. The bloody moon begins 
its course, and there is work to be done; for 
the sacred serpent has hissed. FA Nor. 

“GRAND SKELETON, 
“Cc. C. C. and T. 8.” 


FROM MISS CARRIE WAUGH, TRENT CAMP. 


Yours of the 1st inst. is received. Inclosed 
please find report for May. It scarcely seems 
a week since I reported for April, so rapidly 
does time fly here. I can hardly bear the 
thought that only one report more brings us to 
our summer vacation. 
| Myschool is not nearly as large this month as 

it has been ever since I have been here. My 
| sending the Third and Second Reader classes to 
| Mr. and Mrs. Burghduff made it smaller; and 
| then, too, all who can work even a little are 
}out “making corn.” They are so extremely 
poor, that it is necessary that even the smallest 
| do something. The little ones go around pick- 
‘ing up old iron and rags, taking them over to 
| town, and perhaps selling them for five cents, 
|and that many times is all they have to live 
|upon. Berries are beginning to ripen, and for 
| their sakes I am glad, but it takes the scholars 
| from school. 
One of my little scholars went to the field 
| last Monday, picked berries enough to get ten 
| cents, and as he was crossing the bridge be- 
| tween here and New-Berne, to get some meal for 
| their suppers, (his mother a widow with three 
| children, and he the oldest,) fell through the 
bridge and was drowned. The bridge is a very 
| long one, nearly half a mile, built by the army, 
|and many of the planks have decayed, leaving 

large holes, and it requires much care to cross 
|it safely. It was a sad accident, and has cast a 
| gloom over the whole school. 

They want us to come back here another 
year, and that bridge is the greatest objection 
'I have to returning, for it is not safe, and will 
| be less so another year ; and to be shut up en- 
| tirely in Trent Camp would be a life almost un- 
endurable. 

I never knew what poverty meant until I 
came here. The Southern people seem deter- 
|mined to starve the freedmen, if possible, and 
they are banded together, many of them, not to 
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employ a colored man who voted the Republi- | less of little ones Iam very proud of. Three 
ean ticket. They are worse than ever, since|months ago they did not know their letters ; 
election. One woman told me yesterday that|now they are reading in primer, can recite 
before election she could get one day’s washing | most of the tables, the 23d Psalm, Golden 
in town every week. But the next Monday af-| Rule, besides answering a good many questions 
ter election they said to her, “Celia, you are a in geography. 

right smart nigger, we like you, but your hus- 
band voted for the Yankees.” 


I have had twelve or fifteen married women 
who were just trying to read in primer when I 
“No, sir; my husband is dead,” said she. j}came here, most of whom had never been to 
“Then your son did.” |school at all, but had picked up a little from 
“No, sir; but he died in the Union army.” | their children ; all but four are now in First 
And they told her she could have no more | Reader, and doing nicely, though not as regu- 
washing there. Many seem to wish to grind |!ar in attendance this month, as they are work- 
these poor people down to the very condition | ing their gardens. 
they were in before the war. But nobly hasthe| My Sabbath-school numbers one hundred, 
colored man withstood temptation thus far, and | and to me is exceedingly interesting. If there 
time alone can tell whether he will continue |is one time that I enjoy myself more than an- 
so to do. We have been rejoicing so that/other, it is Sabbath morning in the Sabbath- 
North-Carolina was coming back into the|school. My friends in Oswego sent me a bar- 
Union; but the failure of the impeachment rel of books and papers, and you would see their 
trial has thrown cold water over all our en-| eyes begin to shine and sparkle, and their little 
thusiasm. The conservatives are jubilant, and | hands outstretched, as I begin to pass around 
are promising great things by the next Presi-| those beautiful Sabbath-school papers. 
dential election. But God reigns yet, and is} | am glad to see by the Journal that you do 
able to bring to naught all the wicked designs |. intend to give up New-Berne and Trent 
of men, and we can but trust him that right Camp, for I think th« 


‘se the most promising 
will yet triumph. 


| fields you can have, and I also think that every 
Our Vanguard now numbers 130 members, | interest demands that Mr. and Mrs. Burghduff 
and we meet every Monday afternoon at four | be returned to this field of labor, for no teachers 
o'clock. We think our meetings very inter-|can be more devoted to the welfare of the 
esting, and do not hope so much to reclaim | freedmen. 
many from their old and disgusting habits as | 
to throw around the young a safeguard against 
them. And we cannot commence too young, 
for it is astonishing to see how very young they| DEAR MapaAm: In answer to your inquiry 
commence the use of tobacco and snuff. I/concerning the ability and willingness of the 
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don’t think any place has had more of thorough 
temperance lectures than has Trent Camp this 
past winter, though some may have had more 
elaborate ones. For we have been instant in 
season and out of season, “line upon line, and 
precept upon precept.” In the day-school and 
Sabbath-school, in the streets and the lanes, 
have we preached temperance, and tried not 
only to show them how disgusting and waste- 
ful those habits are, but also their sinfulness, 
shortening their lives, and wasting the means 
which they need to educate and bring up their 
children ; that they never could be really free 
so long as they were slaves to these habits. 


| people of Anderson to furnish board for teach- 

ers next year, I report the result of a meeting 
held to ascertain what could be done. The 
| people are very anxious to have the school con- 
| tinued, and regard it, as they should, as a great 
| favor from the North. They realize the justness 
‘of the demand that they should board their 
teachers, and are willing to board two next 

year. Money is very scarce, and the board will 

not be such as many would like, but I think it 
‘is the best that can be done. But three fami- 
lies in the place have glass windows in their 
| houses. 


| Wehad animpromptu examination last week. 


Mr. Burghduff is Chief, Mrs. Burghduff and| Rev. William Stratton, Presbyterian clergy- 
Thomas, Assistants, while I am Scribe and|man, Messrs. Broyles and Humphries, (law- 
Treasurer. Ours is the Langston Division, No. | yers,) and Mr. McDaniels, (clerk of the court.) 
51, V.of F. I sent to Washington, last week, | called at the school, and for two hours listened 
for our badges. If you would like to see them, to the recitations, after which they addressed 
I will send you one in my next. the pupils, and expressed themselves highly 


I think my school progressing finely. One| gratified with the progress they had made. 
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RECEIPTS. 
BY EDWARD F. DAVISON, TREASURER, FROM 
APRIL 28p to MAY 18ru, 1868. 


FROM ACENTS. 

Rev. E. Colton, April 25th, $67.63; May ist, $177.08. 
Rev. W. R. Long, May ist, $100; May 8th, $100; May 
14th, $104.29. Rev. R. Pierce, May ist, $198.90; May 
8th, $71; May 1ith, $72.75. Rev. E. Brett, May ist, 
$95. 


FROM AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 
Camden, $67.42; Goshen, $50.89; Youngstown, $10; 
Potsdam, $30; Dryden, $50; Palmyra, $25; Castile, 
$23.65; Penn Yan, $100; Lisbon Centre, $38; Crown 
Point, $195; Montclair, N. J., $186; Sackett’s Harbor, 
$16; Kingston, $145. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Freedmen’s Bureau for rent, $24; col. in Plymouth 
church, Rev. H. W. Beecher’s, Brooklyn, $1737.17; 
Nancy Lavally, for journal, $1; A. Benedict, Waterbury, 
Ct., $125; Pliny Sexton, 'Palmyra, N. Y., $10; a 
friend, $25; Mr. and Mrs. Foster Breed, Crown Point, 
N. Y., $20; E. E. Johnson, Painesville, Ohio, $2; 
Freedmen’s Bureau for rent, etc., $99; H. N. Cook, 
Paine’s Hollow, N. Y., $3; Mrs. G. R. Russell, $2; 
Joseph Eaton, Leonardsburg, Ohio, $5; Mrs. K. B. 
Vinal, Boston, $8.69; Trent Camp, N. C., Educational 
Society, $3. 





Hennsylvania Dranch, 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

‘ AuTHOUGH reference to the subject has been 
made from time to time, too much importance 
cannot be attached to the establishment of in- 
dustrial schools in the South. 

Now that six years’ accumulated effort in pri- 
mary is resolving itself into permanent aca- 
demical instruction, so that from the normal 
schools now being established a goodly number 
of well-trained colored teachers will be sent 
forth in a few years, with what pleasure would 
we learn that every girls’ school was henceforth 
to have its Industrial Class! 

With the development of reason in the 
stronger sex, ought not the arts of household 
economy and feminine handiwork to keep step? 
To make the home of the educated colored 
man happy, no less than to secure that of the 
humblest from the old stigma of thriftlessness, 
the codperation of the colored woman is essen- 
tial. 

To accomplish this, we would advocate indus- 
trial instruction in the strongest terms. It has 
already in some schools proved a valuable ele- 
ment. We refer primarily to sewing of the 
simplest kind, combined with “cutting and 
shaping,” to grow afterward into work of a 
more intricate character should this seem de- 
sirable. 





We feel it important to make a fresh appeal 
before the present term of instruction shall 
close ; and in sending South boxes of sewing- 
material, our thanks are due to the gentlemen 
who have kindly furnished us, among other 
things, with the very acceptable pattern-cards 
for patchwork. 

In emulation of the far-seeing precautionary 
measures of our fellow-workers in New-York, 
we would be well fortified for the coming win- 
ter’s campaign, which we trust will be prose- 
cuted with very particular earnestness in this 
direction. In this view we shall be always glad 
to receive contributions of remnants, pattern- 
cards, buttons, tape, needles, thread, and simi- 
lar articles, 





It would give us pleasure to hear from our 
friends in Conshohocken. The meeting held 
there last February was well attended, and 
great interest was manifested in the cause for 
which the speakers plead so earnestly. 

An Executive Committee, composed of some of 
the most prominent men of the place, was ap- 
pointed, and the time named for an early meet- 
ing. It has been understood that only one 
gentleman kept this appointment, but there 
has surely been time since then for another 
and more successful meeting. As Conshohoc- 
ken has been credited with a teacher, agree- 
ably to the assurances given in February, we 
trust that ere long we may hear from the 
friends there. 





ALABAMA. 
FROM A. W. MCCULLOCH. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, May 4, 1868. 

RoBERT R. Corson, Corresponding Secretary : 

DER Sim: I forward to you the report of our 
school for the month of April. Some of the 
larger pupils have left us and gone to work, 
mostly on the plantations. We still have more 
than we should have in our small house in warm 
weather. The applications for admission are 
numerous. We cannot admit any more, and 
have rejected a great many, say a hundred, or 
near it. The pupils have made very good 
progress in their studies this session. The 
public sentiment is growing in favor of having 
the children of freedmen educated, though 
there is but little assistance given to the cause. 
There is even a bitter and hostile feeling mani- 
fested toward the cause and those engaged in it, 
in some localities. This hostility, generally 
speaking, comes from the ignorant, the lower 
class, who are fearful lest the negro be thought 
their equal. It would be no compliment to the 
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negro if he was. The educational interests of 
all classes remain in about the same state as 
they were a year ago, and, in all probability, 
they will not be advanced until the State is re- 
constructed, and a common or free school sys- 
tem in operation under the civil government. 
Even then it will require time to set things in 
order, as the State is financially prostrated. 
The times are now better. Want of provisions 
no longer exists. With industry and economy 
the people here should prosper. There is no 
reason why they should not. It is a well 
wooded, well watered, and productive country. 
Climate delightful. The natural facilities are 
good. All that is wanted is energy and capital, 
and all should go well. 


A SECOND LETTER FROM THE SAME. 


The Superintendent of Education for the 
State of Alabama was here this week, and after 
taking a careful survey of the place, has made 
the following proposition : “That the Bureau 
would appropriate four thousand dollars ($4000) 
toward the erection of a building if we could 
get two thousand ($2000) from the citizens— 
colored or white, or from any source.” These 
are the conditions. He thinks it will require 
$6000 to build and furnish such a house as we 
need. 

I know it is useless to attempt to raise $2000 
in this place for the purpose spoken of. The 
amount is too large even to prompt an effort. 
What is to be done? A house is absolutely 
necessary for the further prosecution of our 
work. To have it prosper and become popular, 
we should be able to command the respect of 
the community. Much good could be done the 
colored people if we had a house sufficiently 
large for a literary and other societies, where 
they could be taught the principles of economy, 
temperance, morality, ete. At present I am 
without any fixed purpose or mode of action in 
the above matter; but I think I shall call a 
meeting at the court-house as soon as conve. 
nient, and have that and other matters dis- 
cussed, and, perhaps, the question of how much 
can be paid for the support of the school next 
session. Though this will be difficult to decide 
till we know whom and how many we can teach, 


———_eee—_—_ 


MISSISSIPPI. 
FROM MISS E. C, BLACKMAN. 


“Tne ARCHES,” NEAR OKOLONA, 
Miss., March 10, 1868. 


Wits the resumption of field-work, the 
freedmen have rallied from the depression into 
-which last year’s disasters plunged them. 





Over 100 of our pupils left the place in search 
of work. But when able to rent land in this 
vicinity, one and another came joyfully back to 
the school-room, and now we have 140. What 
we despondingly regarded as unfortunate, now 
proves the reverse, since our scholars, in their 
dispersion, immediately began teaching those 
more ignorant than themselves, and in localities 
not likely to be favored with more efficient in- 
structors. So to each of us is fulfilled the 
prophecy, 
“The work begun by thee shall onward go 
In many a branching stream, and wider flow.” 


We were told that the progress in scholar- 
ship would be less the second year than the 
first. We do not find it so. Those who, last 
year, were spelling out words of three letters, 
are advanced to the First and Second Readers, 
and in arithmetic to compound addition. Geo- 
graphy and grammar are studied by them, and 
writing also. This last is in a smooth running 
hand that would do credit to those of superior 
advantages. Oh! if the North would but con- 
secrate more money to the support of laborers 
in this blessed work. “ee ong? 
For names, what think you of “Shadrach- 
Meshach-Abednego,” “ A. Raspberry,” sugges- 
tive of summer fruit ; “ Hallelujah,” and “ Jor- 
dan”? I was amused to find one of them 
reckoning a sum by making strokes on his left 
arm with the tip of his finger, well coated with 
chalk. . . More than one hundred have agreed 
to fight the great giant Intemperance, by “ re- 
fusing to drink any thing that will make one 
drunk.” I have taught them a “Cold Water” 
refrain. A donation of fifty pounds of 
garden-seeds have been received. Already, 
some have sprung up abundantly, giving joy 
and hope to many. The consignment of this 
rich variety of vegetables is a great blessing. 
Peach-trees are in blossom. Jessamine and 
climbing rose have put out fresh leaves, of 
which they have not been destitute all winter. 
The season is now about like yours in May. 
I am sitting between the open door and fire- 
less hearth. The repeal of the tax on 
cotton gratifies us. It was a source of grum- 
bling to the employers, though I have yet to 
learn that the freedmen think the government 
at fault. With them the North and govern- 
ment are one. The valuable dona- 


tions to Miss L. from “ The Church of the Holy 
Trinity,” Philadelphia, were mostly distributed 
in town ; but the shoes, three dozen pairs, giv- 
en out here, were much prized, as also card il- 
lustrations for the Sunday-schools. The mis- 
sionary spirit evinced by its members is very 
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gratifying. They bring milk, eggs, etc., etc., 
that their equivalents in money may be sent to 
support a teacher in Africa. All of which, even 
“Uncle Sampson’s five-cent coin,” were feel- 
ingly acknowledged by the treasurer of, the 
A. B. C. F. M. at Boston. We have not felt at 
liberty to refuse these contributions, wishing 
them to know the blessedness of giving, as well 
as of receiving. We have still the kind and 
cordial codperation of Dr. Tucker, though he is 
accused of “ spoiling the niggers.” 

We close our day session by half-past twelve, 
that the children may assist in gardening, re- 
suming again at seven P.M. Some of our scholars 
in Georgetown are puzzled about the earth’s 
turning around. “It does seem strange to me,” 
writes one, “how the earth turns around and 
we not see it; but God has fixed it so. We 
can’t see it turn.” This one was spelling words 
of two letters when I first made his acquaint- 
ance ; now his spelling and arithmetic are usu- 
ally correct, showing that a youth of twenty is 
capable of being educated, even though of a 
very dark skin, and that though we may be 
shadows, yet that all “ we pursue” need not be 


such. With which bit of self-comfort I close. 
niga 
SOU TH-CAROLINA. 
FROM MISS LAURA M. TOWNE, 8T. HELENA 
ISLAND. 
VILLAGE St. HELENA ISLAND, } 
March 29, 1868. j 


My Dear Mrs. HAINES: 

It would give me pleasure to write much 
more frequently than I do to yourself and the 
circle of friends who so zealously and unweari- 
edly work for the freedmen, and who so kindly 
remember us, as the beautiful afghan attests. 
But I receive so many letters, that time is want- 
ing to do justice to all, and only the most im- 
perative are attended to. So long as Miss 
Murray writes regularly, I feel that you are 
fully satisfied. Yet I like to write now and 
then, if only to say how entirely the work 
satisfies us, how great we esteem the privilege 
of being still continued in it, how abundantly 
our hopes are realized, and how perpetually our 
hearts are encouraged by the children who are 
rising up to fill the places of the ignorant, 
dwarfed generations that are passing away. 

There is much to be done besides teaching 
simply to read and write. For instance, the 
people have a blind desire, strong and earnest, 
for light and knowledge ; but they do not know 
of the slow, patient endeavor, the sacrifice of 
daily comfort, which the pursuit of it must call 
for, They want their children to get learning, 





= 


but they want them more to get bread, and the 
difficulty in this place is the same that is en- 
countered wherever the labor of children is 
valuabie. The question comes to the parents, 
“Shall we do without the child’s work? Can 
we afford to let it go to school? Can the fa- 
mily do without the help of all its hands?” I 
am glad to say that some of the wiser parents 
consider the school the first duty, and the field 
secondary, so that, though the children work 
two or three hours before school-time, and again 
an hour or so after it, they are seldom kept 
away. But these are only some of the wiser 
ones ; the selfish, the improvident, the incon- 
siderate keep their children away a good deal, 
and would do so entirely, were it not for the 
persistence of the children themselves. They 
beg to come till the paternal heart cannot re- 
sist. 


The need of mental culture is so great that 
all other needs seem to us of less importance. 
How shall we combat the old foe, ignorance, 
is a daily question, to which we find no answer, 
except by books, by acquaintance with facts, 
laws, thoughts that can be reached only through 
books, and through facility in the use of books. 

To give an example of the kind of ignorance 
we have to deal with, I will mention that a few 
months ago, a poor old woman of this village 
was severely beaten by a man who firmly be- 
lieved that she “hagged,” or bewitched him. 
The people will not plant orange-trees, from 
which they might realize a valuable crop, with 
no labor, because they believe that he who 
sets out an orange-tree will die the year it 
bears. They will never sleep with the windows 
open, no matter how stifling the atmosphere, 
lest evil spirits should get in to “hag” them 
or carry them away. They tie up a knot of 
hair on the top of the children’s heads, when- 
ever they have sore throats, “ to pull the palate 


up.” 

The minister of the church is ill of a linger- 
ing disease, and a neighbor of his, a good, un- 
suspecting man, is universally believed to have 
put him under a spell. Whenever any thing is 
lost, a fortune-teller is consulted, 

Whenever our horses’ manes are tangled, 
they believe the witches have been riding them, 

Lately, some busy persons have been teach- 
ing the men that women are inferior creatures 
who need a master, and a new kind of domestic 
tyranny is springing up, which was unknown 
when the women were slaves and had pro- 
tectors, and when they were considered the 
head of the family. Other evils are becoming 
common, such as disregard of cleanliness in 
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yards and streets, hog-pens close to the houses, 
chicken-houses neglected, etc. These things 
were strictly guarded against in slavery, that 
the master’s “ property” might be safe from 
disease, and his own family's health preserved. 
These are now to be obviated by teaching. 
Their prevention must come of intelligence 
and not by authority. 

The women and girls are just taking the 
idea of tight lacing. The boys are learning to 
play cards, gamble, and to smoke. The latter 
was always considered a privilege too expensive 
for boys, but it is now encouraged by some 
store-keepers. 

In short, we are kept constantly on the alert 
by some new aspect of the old enemy, gener- 


ally in such matters as were before regulated | 


by the old slave-owners, the people having no 
intelligent reason given them for the necessity 
of the order they had to obey. Instruction 
must now remedy this. 

In providing for the future, in bestenting 
means, in procuring, and more, in preserving 
comforts and facilities, they need more teaching. 
It would really drive us to despair to see the 
ignorance among this gentle people, if it were 
not that now and then we get a glimpse into 
the ignorance and superstition that prevailed 
not so very long ago among the common people 
of our own color and state through histories of 
the times, or we see the degraded ignorance of 
the Southern whites, whose race we know 
capable of rising. I think the negro race will 
rise much faster than the white race did, hav- 
ing help that the latter never had, and living 
in a time when they have but to open their 
eyes and see, instead of being obliged to grope 
out their way in the misty dawn of enlighten- 
ment, as we did. 

The steadfastness with which the freedmen 
adhere to their friends, the docility and thank 
fulness with which they take instruction, the 
instinct by which they have hitherto seemed to 
select the wisest course among many, will, I 
hope, be proved good in the coming elections 
in this State. I think the Convention in which 
they took so large a part was an honor to them, 
and I hope they will give proof of their fitness 
to enjoy the privileges they now have. 

Miss Murray received your letter with the 
account of the Friends’ Institute of Philadelphia. 
We visited that institution last year, and it in- 
stantly became our beau-ideal of what our 
school should one day become. 


FROM MISS ELLEN MURRAY, 8T. HELENA. 
March 28, 1868. 
There is not much in the usual 





routine of school life interesting to others, 
though so exceedingly interesting to us teach- 
ers that we cannot think of any thing else. 

It is planting season now, a time of hurry in 
plantation work ; for the corn must be in the 
ground before the early rains are over, and, of 
course, we teachers are distressed by the ab- 
sence of a good many of our scholars, while we 
can scarcely blame the parents, who say, “We 
must get the crop in, and the children must 
help, for we want to have provision in plenty 
next year.” 

However, the children make up by coming 
with double zeal after the week or two of plant- 
ing is over. I commended one woman for the 
regularity with which her children came to 
school, to which she answered, that she was 
blessed with so many that they could share the 
work and never feel it. 

She goes out every day to work on her own 
land ; and one of the four children who belong 
to the school takes care of the baby of six 
months, while the others come to their lessons ; 
and, by taking turns, they are absent very lit- 
tle. The eldest of this family, Tira, is about 
fourteen, and her mother said of her proudly: 
“Tira is a great comfort to me; she can wash, 
and iron, and cook, and sew ; she works well.” 

I know how well she works in school. Many 
a day she comes up in her class for recitation 
shivering from head to foot with the chills, and 
scarcely able to speak without crying ; still, she 
refuses permission to go home or lie down; che 
must say her lesson. She will do her writing, 
though her hands shake so that she cannot 
form the letters. She is not quick in learning ; 
her younger sister excels her easily; but her 
determined perseverance has enabled her to 
keep her place in the first division, and is 
slowly but surely raising her position in the 
classes. 

Our infant-class is a source of great interest. 
This is taught by one of our most advanced 
scholars, and consists of twenty little ones, 
among whom I expect before long to number a 
Jessie Fremont, of five years old. Of course, 
the alphabet is the only lesson. It is quite 
pleasant to watch the animated group round 
the chart. Their young teacher shows a con- 
siderable amount of patience, gentleness, and 
tact in varying her lessons. 

popes that we are 
1 be a quiet 


I suppose you see by the 
on the eve of an election. 
enough one on this island, where the votes are 
sure to go all one way, both of the colored 
ging and the few white people who are 
ere. 


St. Helena’s vote will be unanimous for th 
Constitution, whatever the rest of South Card 
lina may do. 








